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E>itorIAL 


CANNERS’ ACREAGE — From the looks of 
ATTRACTIV things as contract time 


arrives, it doesn’t look as 
though canners will have any particular difficulty 
obtaining the required acreage this year. While it’s 
anybody’s guess at this writing just what Washington 
will do about the farm program, it appears rather cer- 
tain that it won’t be too difficult to persuade farmers 
that canning crops provide a good deal more security 
than many other types of farming. Indeed, canning 


_ crops have all the ear marks of coming back into their 
_ own as desirable cash crops. And this is particularly 
_ true where canners are adopting an overall farm assist- 


> 


ance program, including soil management, rotation, 
spraying, picking, and other services. 

Speaking of the much talked about cost price squeeze 
on the farmer, farm economist Roy Wilcox of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, last week reported that Central Illi- 
nois farm records show the grain farmer is faring 
better than the livestock farmer. His figures, showing 
the trend since 1942, are interesting: 


“Corn production costs between 1942 and 1952 
rose from about $25 to $57 an acre. But with an 
increase in price from 72 cents to $1.50 a bushel and 
an increase in average yield from 70 to 71.5 bushels 
on these farms the profit per acre increased from $27 
to $48 an acre. 

“Costs of producing soybeans during the same 
period rose 120 percent and prices rose 96 percent. 
Even so, Wilcox points out that profits on these 
farms in 1952 were $37 an acre with soybeans com- 
pared with $21 an acre in 1942. 

“Winter wheat costs, prices and profits show a 
similar relationship over the same period. 

“In 1952 the cost-price squeeze was serious in 
hogs. Pork costing $20 to produce sold for $18. In 
1942, pork brought $14 while costing $10 to produce. 
But things looked better during 1953 when the feed- 
ing ratio was much better than in 1952, Wilcox says. 

“Cattle feeders were squeezed most in 1952. They 
lost about $15 a steer, according to records in one 
farm management association. Feeding 72-cent corn 
In 1942, on the other hand, actually brought feeders 
a profit of about $8 a steer. 

“Dairymen felt the squeeze, too. In 1937, north- 
western Illinois dairymen produced milk for $1.72 
a hundred and sold it for $1.93, a profit of 21 cents. 
In 1950 they produced milk for $3.66 and sold it for 
$3.22, or 44 cents less than the going rate for hired 
labor. This situation is improving. Since 1950 
rising milk prices have brought some relief to 
dairymen. 

“One of the big troubles in the whole situation, 
Wilcox believes, is that the 1952 dollar buys only 55 
percent of what the 1942 dollar bought. And higher 
taxes have also cut into the farmer’s buying power 
and tightened the squeeze even more,” 


While we don’t have the figures on cost of production 
at hand, it’s interesting to note that the gross revenue 
of canning crop growers from an acre each. of beans, 
corn, peas and tomatoes, increased from $381 in 1942 
to $826 in 1953, as follows; 1953 figure in parentheses: 
beans $121 ($266) ; corn $30 ($70) ; peas $126 ($188) ; 
tomatoes $104 ($302). These figures are based on 
average yields and average prices in 1942 and 1953. 
In that span the yield of beans increased about 25 per- 
cent and the price about 40 percent; the yield of corn 
about 25 percent and the price about 70 percent; the 
yield of peas remained about the same, but the price 
was hiked by about 33 percent; the tomato story is 
phenominal, the yield has been more than doubled, and 
the price increased about 40 percent—just one more 
story that might well be told. 


The following letter received this week (name on 
request), struck us as being a bit out of the ordinary: 


Dear Sir: 

I am a rattlesnake hunter and would like to know 
if you would be interested in buying some of my 
snakes. I have to be sure of selling most of them 
before I go to the expense of getting too many of 
them. 

Any regulations you have I will be glad to con- 
form with them. Please quote me price per dozen or 
hundred.” 


Our correspondent was informed that Allen’s Reptile 
Institute at Silver Springs, Florida is in the business of 
canning rattlesnake meat and might possibly be inter- 
ested. We will be pleased to furnish his name and 
address. It’s just possible that others may be inter- 
ested in a dozen or so. Properly trained they might 
make excellent “watch dogs;’” too, they’d come in 
mighty handy for throwing a scare into the mother- 
in-law. 

* * * 

GMA’s Paul Willis has gathered some interesting 
statistics on the changing eating habits of the con- 
sumer and they rate careful study by each and every 
canner and freezer. One angle that should receive close 
attention is what does it profit a man to jump on the 
bandwagon when the ride costs him a nickel or a dime 
a dozen. 

a * * * 

In his message of January 11 on the new agricul- 
tural program, President Eisenhower proposed more 
liberal use of marketing agreements. His meaning is 
not exactly clear but it could mean he wants authori- 
zation to cover processing crops. Canners, of course, 
will want to watch that one closely, for if they are 
foisted on the industry, chances are they will mak» 
the old OPA and OPS seem mild by comparison. It 
will be most interesting to hear what, if anything, 
Secretary Benson has to tell canners on this score at 
the NCA Meet Saturday, January 23. 
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PROMOTION 


A.I.C. PROMOTION SCHEDULE 
POSTPONED 


Due to the N.C.A. convention in At- 
lantic City, January 23-27, and the fact 
that many canners, brokers, and dis- 
tributors attending the convention will 
not return to their home offices in time 
to co-ordinate their respective plans with 
the February 1 pea promotion, A.I.C. 
directors have decided to postpone de- 
livery of the retail store display kits for 
peas to February 15, and for corn to 
March 15. 

Members, their brokers and customers, 
are urgently requested to notify A.I.C. 
as to the number of kits they desire to 
order, with names and addresses for 
each shipment. Orders should be sent to 
Box 1229, Madison 1, Wisconsin. 

Copies of previous shipping instruc- 
tions from several members are in asso- 
ciation files, and can be used if so or- 
dered. In that event, a letter, without 
the names and addresses, will suffice. 

All plans and arrangements have been 
completed for the annual meeting of 
ALL pea and corn canners, sponsored by 
A.I.C., at the Traymore Hotel, Atlantic 
City, New Jersey, Tuesday, January 26, 
9 a.m. 

A program of current and outstanding 
interest will be presented by well quali- 
fied speakers of national reputation in 
the canning industry, to which all pea 
and corn canners, their brokers and cus- 
tomers, are cordially invited and wel- 
come. NCA’s Dr. Stier, NFBA’s E. N. 
Reusswig and others will address the 
meeting. 

The A.I.C. directors’ annual meeting 
will be held in the Traymore Hotel, 
Atlantic City, Sunday, January 24, 1954, 
10 a.m. 


P.A.I. BOARD MAPS 
YEAR’S ACTIVITIES 


At the first 1954 meeting of the Board 
of Directors held January 14 in New 
York, Processed Apples Institute, Inc., 
approved plans for a meeting of apple 
processors to be held in Atlantic City 
January 25 in conjunction with the con- 
vention of the National Canners Assn. 
Primary purpose of this Atlantic City 
meeting is to welcome new west coast 
members and to report the Institute’s 
activities to other apple processors. 
Other items on the PAI Board agenda 
included a review of P.A.I. promotions 
for the early part of 1954. Among the 
current promotions reviewed was the 
tie-in advertisement sponsored by U. S. 
Stee! featuring canned apple sauce along 
with canned sauerkraut and canned 
frankfurters. The advertisement will 
appear in the February Woman’s Home 
Companion. The three canned products 
will be promoted extensively in releases 
to food editors and women broadcasters 
and in other well timed activities. 

Flanley and Woodward, New York, 
public relations firm with offices at 30 
East 40th Street conducts the program 
for the Processed Apples Institute. 
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NEW SALMON DINNER 
UNDERGOES MARKET TESTS 


A new hot-or-cold, ready-to-serve sal- 
mon dinner product, under the familiar 
Honey Boy brand name, is now being 
market-tested in the Dallas-Fort Worth 
market area, through the joint efforts of 
Dehn & Co., Inc., Seattle, Washington, 
national distributors of the new product, 
and the W. R. Horn Company, Dallas, 
Texas, food brokers representing Dehn 
& Co., Inc., throughout North Texas. 


The new dish, packed by Marine Foods 
Packing Co., Seattle Washington, con- 
tains salmon, maccaroni, and peas, and 
will be heavily promoted for both hot and 
cold serving. It is a development result- 
ing from reasearch carried on in the 
kitchen laboratories of Marine Foods 
Packing Co., in Seattle, under the per- 
sonal direction of Dr. Waldon H. Hast- 
ings, formerly professor in charge of 
Technology at the Fisheries School of 
the University of Washington, in Seattle, 
and nationally recognized authority on 
fish curing, canning and refrigeration 
processes. 


Before being placed on the market, the 
new dinner was thoroughly “menu-test- 
ed” in the kitchens of the Future Food 
Technicians of America, a unique organ- 
ization, founded, sponsored and super- 
vised by Paul F. Muellet, world-renowned 
culinary authority in charge of the 
Food-Trades Department of the Edison 
Vocational School in Seattle. According 
to the Future Food Technicians of Amer- 
ica and Paul Muellet, the new dinner 
should find a very definite place in the 
menus of today’s housewives, both be- 
cause of its economy and convenience, 
and, also because of its high nutritional 
content and distinctive flavor. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


JANUARY 25-30, 1954—NEW JERSEY 
FARMERS WEEK, Trenton, N. J. 


FEBRUARY 1-4, 1954—NATIONAL AS- 
SOCIATION OF FROZEN FOOD PACKERS, An- 
nual Convention, Commodore Hotel, New 
York, N. Y. 


FEBRUARY 1-4, 1954—INDIANA CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION, CANNERS & FIELDMEN 
CONFERENCE, Union Memorial Bldg., Pur- 
due University, Lafayette, Ind. 


FEBRUARY 2-5, 1954—INDIANA CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION AND INDIANA STATE 
AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION, Can- 
ners and Fieldmen’s Short Course, Pur- 
due University, Lafayette, Ind. 


FEBRUARY 3-4, 1954 — MINNESOTA 


CANNERS ASSOCIATION, 7th Annual Can- ; 


ners and Fieldmens Short Course, Leam- 
ington Hotel, Minneapolis, Minn. 


FEBRUARY 3-5, 1954 — PENNSYL- 
VANIA CANNERS ASSOCIATION, 8th Annual 
Canners Fieldmen’s Conference, Pennsyl- 
vania State College, Pa. 


FEBRUARY 8-9, 1954 — TRI-STATE 
PACKERS ASSOCIATION AND NEW JERSEY 
STATE AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STA- 
TION, Canners and Fieldmen’s School, 
Rutgers University, New Brunswick, 


FEBRUARY 9-10, 1954—NEW YORK 
STATE CANNERS & FREEZERS ASSOCIATION 
AND NEW YORK AGRICULTURAL EXPERI- 
MENT STATION, Canners and Fieldmen’s 
Short Course, New York Experiment 
Station, Geneva, N. Y. 


FEBRUARY 10-11, 1954—wtsconsIn 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION AND WISCONSIN 
STATE AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STA- 
TION, Canners and Fieldmen’s Short 
Course, University of Wisconsin, Madi- 
son, Wis. 


FEBRUARY 15-16, 1954—onIO CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION AND OHIO STATE AGRI- 
CULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION, Canners 
and Fieldmen’s Short Course, Ohio State 
University, Columbus, Ohio. 


FEBRUARY 16-17, 1954—PpENNSYL- 
VANIA CANNERS ASSOCIATION, First An- 
nual Plant Supervisors Workshop, York- 
towne Hotel, York, Pa. 


FEBRUARY 18-19, 1954—10wa.- 
NEBRASKA CANNERS ASSOCIATION AND 
IOWA STATE AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT 
STATION, Canners and Fieldmen’s Short 
Course, Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa. 


FEBRUARY 26-27, 1954 — virGInNIA 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, 46th Annual Meet- 
ing, Hotel Roanoke, Roanoke, Va. 


MARCH 12-13, 1954—uTAH CANNERS 
ASSOCIATION, 42nd Annual Convention, 
Hotel Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


APRIL 38-4, 1954—-PACKING MACHINERY 
INSTITUTE, Spring Meeting, Hotel Dennis, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 


MAY 10-12, 1954—9TH PURDUE INDUS- 
TRIAL WASTE CONFERENCE, Purdue Memo 
rial Union, Lafayette, Ind. 
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FROZEN FOODS 


Convention Program 
National Assn. of Frozen Food Packers 


Transportation of frozen foods by rail 
and motor carriers will be one of the 
major topics discussed at the convention 
ef the National Assn. of Frozen Food 
Packers, to be held at the Hotel Com- 
medore, New York, Jan. 31-Feb. 3. 

The association’s transportation equip- 
ment committee will hold separate ses- 
sions with carrier representatives of 
railreads and motor trucks on Jan, 31. 
On the next day, a panel discussion will 
take place at which all segments of the 
‘ndustry—packers, brokers, distributors, 
chain store buyers, retailers, warehouse- 
men, transportation executives and those 
with allied interests will participate. 

Leading the pane! will be B. M. Angell, 
vice-president, Stokely Foods, Inc., Indi- 
anapolis; L. A. Campbell, traffic man- 
ager, Pictsweet Foods, Inc., Mt. Vernon, 
Wash.; A. C. Schier, vice-president, 
General Foods Corp., New York, and 
several others to be announced. 

The transportation sessions are an- 
other aspect of the most intensive effort 
ever made in the frozen food field to 
bring all groups within the trade _ to- 
gether for a common discussion of 
problems, 


OTHER MAJOR FEATURES 

FROZEN FOOD SHOW. Among: the 
other major features of the convention 
will be “The Greatest Frozen Food Show 
on Earth,” a series of displays at which 
prepared and specialty frozen foods, the 
fastest growing segment of the industry, 
» will not only be displayed but also heated 
4 for tasting. One of the industry lunch- 
Feons will consist entirely of prepared 
}and specialty frozen foods, served buffet 
style. 


» RETAIL HANDLING. The Agricul- 

tural Marketing Service of the U. S. 
) Department of Agriculture also will re- 
yveal the results of a long study made in 
Pcooperation with four supermarket or- 
Peanizations. Visitors will have the first 
cpportunity of hearing how retail stores 
may increase labor productivity and re- 
duce costs through improved methods, 
x equipment, materials and layout of 
Wfrozen food departments. 


4 GRADES. In addition, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture will conduct a visual 
mdisplay of grading factors in frozen 
a foods. The demonstration will explain 
pcolor, character, trimming, maturity and 
pother elements in the grading of frozen 
pstrawberries, spinach, lima beans, green 
means, broccoli, corn and asparagus. 
S.D.A. representatives will be on hand 

to answer questions. 
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SALES, WAREHOUSING. Sessions 
on greater sales and better market 
knowledge also are planned. Two meet- 
ings, of special interest to packers, will 
deal with product procurement. Ware- 
housing; merchandising, and packaging, 
also will be considered. 

Watson Rogers, president, National 
Food Brokers Assn., Washington, D. C., 
will make a special presentation, spon- 
sored by his association, on food mer- 
chandising, “The Man Who Serves the 
Food Industry.” William Dalton, execu- 
tive vice-president, National Assn. of 
Refrigerated Warehouses, will lead the 
panel on warehousing. 


THE PROGRAM 


SUNDAY, JANUARY 31 
10:30 a.m. — NAFFP Transportation 
Equipment Committee meets with repre- 
sentatives of railroads on development 
and adoption of suitable equipment to 
protect frozen foods in transit. 


12:30-7 p.m.—Convention registration. 


2:30 p.m. — NAFFP Transportation 
Equipment Committee meets with repre- 
sentatives of motor carriers on same 
subject as morning meeting. 


5:30 ‘p.m.—President’s reception. 


MONDAY, FEBRUARY 1 


9:00 a.m.—Panel Discussion—“BETTER 
MARKET KNOWLEDGE.” 


Problems of distribution, merchandising 
and market analysis centering on “How 
To Sell More Frozen Foods.” 


Panel Members—Sam Barton, president, 
Market Research Corp., New York; Mar- 
vin Bower, senior vice-president, McKin- 
sey & Co., management consultants, New 
York; George A. Gardella, president, 
George A. Gardella Co., Detroit; Earl 
Miller, vice-president, Jewel Tea Co., 
Chicago, and Murray Yunker, vice-presi- 
dent, Certified Grocers Ltd. of California, 
Los Angeles. 


12:30 p.m.—INDUSTRY LUNCHEON—Dr. 
Norman Vincent Peale, speaker. 


2:00 p.m.—Visual Demonstration of 
Grading Factors. Conducted by U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. 


The demonstration will feature color, 
character, trimming, maturity and other 
factors of frozen strawberries, spinach, 
lima beans, green beans, broccoli, corn 
and asparagus. 


2:30 p.m.—Panel Discussion—TRANSPOR- 
TATION PROBLEMS. 


Difficulties confronting the industry in 
transporting frozen foods. Cost, equip- 
ment and similar problems will be dis- 
cussed. 


Panel Members—B. M. Angell, vice-pres- 
ident, Stokely Foods, Inc., Indianapolis; 
L. A. Campbell, traffic manager, Pict- 
sweet Foods, Inc., Mt. Vernon, Wash.; 
A. C. Schier, vice-president, General 
Foods Corp., New York, and others. 


2:30 p.m.—Panel Discussion—“RAW MA- 
TERIAL PROCUREMENT PROBLEMS IN THE 
FROZEN CITRUS INDUSTRY.” 


Problems in obtaining raw materials for 


freezing operations in the citrus indus- 
try. 


Panel Members—Bruce Skinner, general 
manager of Florida production, Clinton 
Foods, Inc., Auburndale, Fla.; Marvin 
Walker, general manager, Florida Citrus 
Canners Cooperative, Lake Wales, Fla.; 
F. R. Wilcox, assistant general manager, 
Sunkist Growers, Los Angeles, and 
others. 


TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 2 
“Prepared Frozen Foods Day” 


9:30 a.m.—‘HOW TO SELL MORE PREPARED 
FROZEN FOODS.” 


Panel Discussion—Sales techniques for 
this newest branch of the frozen food 
industry. 


Panel Members—Elizabeth Sweeney Her- 
bert, household equipment editor, Mc- 
Call’s magazine, New York; Sidney 
Schwartz, president, Prepared Frozen 
Foods Assn., Brooklyn, N. Y., and others. 


12:30 p.m.—“THE GREATEST FROZEN FOOD 
SHOW ON EARTH.” 


An outstanding convention feature ex- 
hibiting the whole galaxy of prepared 
frozen foods and specialties displayed 
and served as buffet lunch. Continuing 
all afternoon, the show will offer buyers 
an opportunity to taste every product. 


2:30 p.m.—‘WAREHOUSING PROBLEMS.” 
Panel Discussion — Materials handling 


techniques, delivery forms, tempera- 
tures, etc. 
Moderator—William Dalton, executive 


vice-president, National Assn. of Refrig- 
erated Warehouses, Washington, D. C. 


Panel Members—H. C. Emerson, vice- 
president and general manager, Cumber- 
land Warehouse Corp., Bridgeton, N. J.: 
F. C. Fillipone, distribution manager, 
Florida division, Clinton Foods, Inc., 
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Clearwater, Fla.; Harold J. Humphrey, 
research manager, Birds Eye division, 
General Foods Corp., New York; Harlan 
J. Nissen, vice-president and general 
manager, Terminal Refrigerating Co., 
Los Angeles, and others. 


2:30 p.m.—Panel Discussion—‘PROBLEMS 
OF PROCURING RAW FRUITS AND VEGE- 
TABLES FOR FREEZING.” 


Panel Members—Joseph King, Fairmont 
Canning Co., Fairmont, Minn.; F. A. 
Raymaley, Seabrook Farms Co., Bridge- 
ton, N. J.; Arthur Reiling, Birds Eye 
division, General Foods Corp., Hillsboro, 
Ore.; D. C. Walker, Sacramento Freezers, 
Sacramento, Calif., and others. 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 3 


9:30 a.m.—A three-part session on mer- 
chandising, retail handling practices and 
containers and packaging. 


Watson Rogers, president, National Food 
Brokers Assn., Washington, D. C., will 
make a special presentation, sponsored 
by his association, on food merchandis- 
ing, “The Man. Who Serves the Food 
Industry.” 


Vail L. Anderson, marketing specialist, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C., will present for the first 
time anywhere the results of a long study 
of the handling of frozen foods in retail 
stores, both service and self-service. The 
study, conducted by the market research 
division of the Production and Market- 
ing Administration in cooperation with 
four super-market organizations, was 
made to determine how retail food stores 
could increase labor productivity, and 
reduce costs through improved methods, 
equipment, materials and layout of 
frozen food departments. “Better Oper- 
ation—People and Methods.” 


C. Courtney Seabrook, vice-president, 
Seabrook Farms Co., Bridgeton, N. J., 
and chairman of the NAFFP container 
simplification committee, will lead an 
open discussion on container simplifica- 
tion and related problems in “Packag- 
ing and Container Simplification.” 


12:30 p.m. — LUNCHEON, followed by 
NAFFP annual meeting. 


Presiding—M. K. Spiegl, NAFFP presi- 
dent, and president, Spiegl Farms, 
Salinas, Calif. 


2:30 p.m.—“THE GREATEST FROZEN FOOD 
SHOW ON EARTH,” a second day of these 
sampling sessions of prepared and spe- 
cialty foods. 


7:30 p.m.—ANNUAL GRAND BANQUET. 


National “Can Opener Week” has been 
set for the week of April 30 to May 8, 
it was announced Jan. 19 by Harold H. 
Jaeger, marketing director of the Can 
Manufacturers Institute, 


FROZEN FRUIT & VEGETABLE 
MOVEMENT SLUGGISH IN 
DECEMBER; STOCKS ABOVE 

YEAR AGO 


Holdings of frozen fruits totaled 360 
million pounds December 31, 1953, com- 
pared with 287 million in 1952 and an 
average of 303 million pounds for this 
time of year, according to a report just 
issued by the Agricultural Marketing 
Service, USDA. National holdings of 
frozen fruits were 21 million pounds less 
on December 31 than the month before. 
This net reduction was about average for 
December, but was more than one-fourth 
under the net disappearance last year. 
Stocks of all frozen fruit items with the 
exception of apples and miscellaneous 
fruits, reflected net reductions during 
December. Stocks of frozen strawberries 
and cherries which refiected a 12 and 5 
million decrease, respectively, were the 
fruit items comprising the major por- 
tion of the over-all net decrease. This 
reduction left strawberry stocks as of 
December 31 at 121 million pounds com- 
pared with 106 million pounds December 
31, 1952, and cherries at 54 million 
pounds compared with 35 million pounds 
last December 31. Reductions in stocks 
for each of the other fruit items ranged 
from several thousand pounds to two 
million pounds (peaches and raspberries). 

The December net disappearance of 27 
million pounds of frozen vegetables left 
695 million pounds on hand by the end 
of the month. This December reduction 
compares with 35 million last year and 
25 million pounds in the 5-year average 
period ended 1952. Current stocks were 
about 30 percent greater than in 1952 
and were almost two-thirds greater than 
the average holdings for December 31. 
During December, significant net with- 
drawals were reported in stocks of lima 
beans (11 million pounds); sweet corn 
(9 million pounds); and green peas (22 
million pounds). Stores of broccoli and 
Brussels sprouts were increased by 1 mil- 
lion and 7 million pounds, respectively. 
December 31 stocks of important vege- 
tables (1952 in parentheses)—millions of 
pounds—peas 155 (141); lima beans 94 
(79); corn 73 (41); beans, snap 69 (52); 
broccoli 48 (34); spinach 46 (48). 

Frozen orange juice increased by 27 
million pounds to 126 million pounds 
compared with last December 31st’s 102 
million. Other frozen juice stocks de- 
creased during December by 1 million to 
91 million pounds, compared with 67 mil- 
lion December 31, 1952. 


ROGERS CATALOG 


Rogers Brothers Seed Company, Idaho 
Falls, Idaho, have issued their new de- 
scriptive catalog for canners and freezers 
varieties of peas, beans and corn, in 
which the company specializes. Many of 
the leading varieties are illustrated and 
all fully described as to days of maturity 
and characteristics of the different va- 
rieties. Copy may be had for the asking 
by addressing the company as aboye, 
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FRUIT SPREAD PRODUCTION— 
1952 


Production of fruit spreads during 
1952 was sufficient to make available to 
each American consumer 4.2 pounds of u 
preserves, jams, jellies, marmalades and * 
fruit butters, the Business and Defense 


tion in the United States amounted to 
648,200,000 in 1952 as compared with 4 
624,600,000 pounds a year earlier. The 

: 


Services Administration, U. S. Depart- ' 
ment of Commerce, announced Jan. 18. 
Despite decreased demand by the na- 
tion’s Armed Forces, commercial produc- | 


1952 figure was nearly as high as the 
record peace-time production of 1947, a 
year when distributors’ stocks, depleted 
by war and immediate post-war short- 
ages, absorbed a high proportion of |— 
industry output. 
Approximately 48 percent of fruit )_ 
spreads produced in 1952 were preserves — 
and jams; 36 percent, jellies; 12 percent, 
fruit butters; and 4 percent, marma- — 
lades. Strawberry jam still led the popu- 
larity parade, accounting for nearly a 
third of all preserves and jams produced, 
while in the jelly field, grape jelly was 
most popular. 4 
This data, contained in Fruit Spread 
Production—1952, is made available as 
part of the annual check on progress and 
change in the fruit spread industry, 
sponsored and paid for by the National 
Presservers’ Association. The survey is — 
an important factor in the industry’s — 
over-all program to expand sales in the 
national market, and is carried out with 
the cooperation of the Food Industries 4 
Division of the Business and Defense 
Services Administration. ¥ 
Ninety percent of all fruit spread — 
products were packed in glass containers 
in 1952, compared with 85 percent a year 
earlier. Within the glass pack, 54 per- — 
cent of production went into containers 
holding less than one pound, 16 percent — 
was packed in one pound jars, and 30 — 
percent in jars of more than one pound ~ 
capacity. The proportion in less than 
one-pound sizes remained in predomi- 
nance. Volume in glass jars holding over 
one pound (up by 70 percent since 1949) 
continued to increase, reflecting the coun- 
try’s post-war movement to suburban 
living with its pattern of larger unit — 
super-market grocery purchases. \ 
It is the policy of the new Administra- —¢ 
tion of the Department of Commerce — ¢ 
under Secretary Sinclair Weeks, to ex- — f 
tend the facilities of government to busi- 
ness in the fulfillment of just such en- 
lightened programs, programs which lead 
to business improvement and the general 
prosperity of the nation. 


L. A. Smith of the Jackson Smith 
Brokerage Company has been named 
President of the Portland (Ore.) Food 
Brokers Club for 1954. James Young 
of Mailliard & Schmiedell, was named 
Vice-President; and Art Fewel of the — 
M. J. Edwards Company, Secretary- — 
Treasurer, 
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New Fashions in Food 


American Food Basket - 1954 Model 


By PAUL S. WILLIS 


President, Grocery Manufacturers 
of America, Ine. 


A revolution in the character and 
quality of America’s food basket is con- 
tinuing at an ever faster pace. The radi- 
cal changes in the kinds of foods favored 
by homemakers, which began before 
World War II, have been increasing at 
almost a geometrical rate over the 14- 
year period since 1939. 


Not only did the average American eat 
nearly 100 pounds more food (but no 
more calories) in 1953 than in the 1935- 
39 period, he and she also spent a much 
higher percentage of a_ substantially 
larger income for food of greater variety 
and higher quality than ever before. 


Instead of a thousand items to choose 
from, as in 1939, today’s homemaker 
finds some 5,000 food and grocery prod- 
ucts competing for her favor in the mod- 
ern supermarket. The combined effect of 
improved quantity, quality and tastiness, 
and the additional processing, packaging 
and convenience services provided for the 
1953 diet through this expansion, was a 
real increase of approximately 50 per 
cent in the amount of money spent per 
person for food and food service over 
pre-World War II. 


CAUSES ARE MANY 


Underlying forces which have pro- 
duced the still continuing revolution are 
many, but the basic ones are these: 


Higher average income. 

Scarcity and higher cost of full- and 
part-time maids. 

Research and new product develop- 
ment in food and grocery manu- 
facturers’ laboratories. 

Nutrition research and education. 

Awareness of starch versus protein 
in relation to overweight and 
slenderness. 


Desire to eat more high quality food. 

The first factor—higher average in- 
come—historically would have meant a 
decline in the percentage of income spent 
for food. But history is not repeating 
itself. American consumers today spend 


27 per cent of their disposable income 


) on food. If they were buying only the 


types and amounts of food per person 


§ that they bought in the pre-war period, 
F this annual food basket would take only 
418 per cent of income. The nine-point 
- difference, or 50 per cent, is the degree 
to which the people of America have 
Upgraded their eating habits. 


“ONVENIENCE FOODS ARE 
SKYROCKETING 


Combining higher income with the 


forees—maid shortage, new prod- 
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ucts, more nutrition knowledge—we can 
begin to understand why Americans 
have, in 1953 compared to 1939, eaten 
per person 1,250 per cent more frozen 
vegetables, some 900 per cent more baby 
foods, 738 per cent more frozen fruit and 
fruit juices, 218 per cent more canned 
fruit juices, 80 per cent more canned 
soup, 71 per cent more ice cream, 40 per 
cent more cheese, 40 per cent more 
canned vegetables, 35 per cent more 
canned fruit, 37 per cent more beef, 13 
per cent more coffee, 7 per cent more 
fluid milk and cream and 6 per cent more 
condensed and evaporated milk. 


Consumption of many of the newer 
convenience foods is up sharply from 
pre-war. Some were little known or non- 
existent before the war, among them 
baking mixes, dehydrated foods, soluble 
coffee and frozen concentrated fruit 
juices. 

Working wives and homemakers seek- 
ing more time for leisure or other activi- 
ties—and this includes just about all 
wives—have eagerly snapped up the new 
products with kitchen convenience “built 
in”. They have realized in a general way 
what the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture’s Bureau of Human Nutrition and 
Home Economics pin pointed in tests last 
fall. The government researchers bought 
food in three forms: with as little ad- 
vance preparation as the market affords, 
with food partially prepared, and with 
food ready-to-serve. They tested two 
menus each for breakfast, lunch and 
dinner in each of the three categories. 


They found that home prepared foods, 
including preparation, watching, serving 
and cleaning up, for a family of four for 
one day, required 5.5 hours, but ready- 
to-serve foods needed only 1.6 hours! 


The homemaker who had kitchen help 
but lost it found herself facing five to 
six hours a day in the kitchen. But food 


‘and grocery manufacturers have sup- 


plied the answer to this problem by pro- 
ducing good quickly prepared foods 
which save about four hours a day— 
nearly four-fifths of the time the home- 
maker would otherwise devote to cook- 
ing, serving and cleaning up. For the 
homemaker who could not employ kitchen 
help, even if available, the new products 
perform just as great a service. 


EXACT NATURE OF THE 
REVOLUTION 


What the higher income-better nutri- 
tion-labor saving revolution has produced 
within product categories since 1939 is 
revealed in data compiled this month by 


PAUL S. WILLIS 


G.M.A.’s research staff. Compared to 
pre-war, Americans are eating per per- 
son, by categories: 

Fresh meat—20 per cent more, but 150 
per cent more canned meat. 

Fluid milk—7 per cent more, but more 
than 100 per cent more non-fat dry milk 
and more than 100 per cent more cottage 
cheese. 

Margarine—up 190 per cent. 

Lard and shortening—about the same, 
but 33 per cent more of other edible fats 
and oils such as salad oils. 


Fresh oranges and grapefruit—about 
20 per cent fewer, but 1,500 per cent 
more canned orange juice, 15 per cent 
more straight and blended grapefruit 
juice canned, and 40 per cent more citrus 
segments. Frozen citrus concentrate pro- 
duction, which began about 1946, has 
increased about 50 times, or 5,000 per 
cent, since that year. 


Fresh apples—about 35 per cent fewer, 
but 132 per cent more canned apples and 
apple sauce. 

Fresh peas—about 75 per cent fewer, 
but 133 per cent more canned apples and 
about 500 per cent more frozen peas. 


(It is important to keep in mind that 
these figures are per capita, not the re- 
sult of population growth.) 


Fresh tomatoes—about the same, but 
nearly 100 per cent more canned tomato 
juice and almost 300 per cent more 
tomato paste and sauce. 

White and whole wheat flour—about 
15 per cent less, but 33 per cent more 
semolina flour and products. 

White potatoes—between 15 and 20 per 
cent fewer, and about 70 per cent fewer 
fresh sweet potatoes, but 600 per cent 
more canned sweet potatoes. 

Dried prunes—30 per cent fewer but 
nearly 1,200 per cent more canned prune 
juice. 


(Continued on Page 17) 
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AGRICULTURE. 


STRONGER SPRAYS ON CROPS 
MAY NOT GIVE MORE 
PROTECTION 


“If a little is good, a lot is better” 
doesn’t necessarily apply to agricultural 
sprays, a series of experiments recently 
completed by Dr. Saul Rich, plant pathol- 
ogist at the Connecticut Agricultural 
Experiment Station, has shown. Con- 
trary to what one might expect, doubling 
the amount of active spray ingredient in 
the spray tank does not double the 
amount retained on the leaf surfaces of 
the crops to be protected—at least in the 
case of some sprays. With these chemi- 
cals, the point of diminishing returns is 
reached very soon. 


Dr. Rich’s experiments were conducted 
with Bordeaux mixture and zineb, two 
fungicides very commonly used on vege- 
table crops in the East. The materials 
were applied separately to beans and 
celery, in varying concentrations at 
weekly intervals. A hydraulic sprayer 
was used. Leaf samples were taken im- 
mediately before and after each spraying 
and analyzed for the amount of spray 
retained by the leaf. The sampling be- 
fore spraying showed how much deposit 
remained from the previous treatment 
after a week’s weathering. 


In the case of Bordeaux mixture the 
gain in deposit became less and less 
when using spray liquids more concen- 
trated than 4-2-100 (4 lbs. of copper 
sulfate and 2 lbs. of lime per 100 gal- 
lons of spray). Below 4-2-100, doubling 
the concentration of the spray liquid, 
doubled the amount of Bordeaux de- 
posited on the leaf. Above 4-2-100, 
doubling the concentration gave an addi- 
tional increase of deposit of only 10 to 
20 per cent. 


Zineb acted differently. Deposits rose 
quite regularly as concentrations were 
increased, although all eight concentra- 
tions of zineb used were much lower than 
the Bordeaux dosages, as is the case in 
actual agricultural practice. 


Dr. Rich believes that the different 
behaviors of the two sprays may be ex- 
plained by the laws of adsorption. One 
of the features of adsorption is the 
ability of a surface to withdraw and re- 
tain tiny solid particles frem a liquid 
carrier. Adsorptive surfaces manage this 
by the old law of “attraction of oppo- 
sites”. A negatively charged surface will 

.tract positively charged particles and 
vice versa. For retention, however, the 

wo must be in direct contact. It is 

own that leaf surfaces are negatively 
charged; Bordeaux is positive. As the 
positively charged Bordeaux molecules 
h.t the negatively charged leaf surface, 
they become firmly attached to it by 

sorptive forces. As concentration in- 

e.ses, however, there are soon too 
.iany Bordeaux particles for the avail- 
able surface room and the excess par- 


10 


ticles wash off onto the ground in the 
run-off liquid. 

Zineb, on the other hand, is negatively 
charged and cannot be adsorbed onto the 
negative leaf surface. Thus the only 
zineb particles which are retained by 
the sprayed leaf are those which remain 
in the liquid drying on the leaves. As 
all the spraying experiments were de- 
signed to get the same volume of liquid 
on the foliage, the zineb residue will be 
directly proportional to the concentration 
of zineb particles in the spray liquid. 

WEATHERING 

The two spray materials weathered 
differently, also; with Bordeaux, the 
larger the initial deposit, the greater the 
amount left after weathering. With 
zineb, the greater the initial deposit, the 
less remained after weathering. 

Dr. Rich explains that, like clay, Bor- 
deaux is hydrophilic—it has a very 
strong attraction for water and, once 
moistened, dries down into a tough mass 
which strongly resists weathering. Zineb, 
on the other hand, can be compared to 
sand—it’s hydrophobic. Dried after be- 
ing moistened, it comes apart readily— 
and readily drops off the leaf surfaces 
when weathered. 

Dr. Rich also found that dried spray 
residues on hairy leaves, such as beans, 
were much more resistant to weathering 
than on smooth leaves, such as celery. 

The practical implications of Dr. Rich’s 
experiments are obvious. They show, for 
example, that increasing Bordeaux con- 
centration much beyond 8-4-100 might be 
inefficient. Some growers are using much 
higher concentrations than this. The 
experiments also demonstrate that Bor- 
deaux weathers much more slowly than 
zineb and thus applications of this ma- 
terial might be spaced farther apart. 


The knowledge gained may also be 
helpful in searching for new protectant 
fungicides. All other things being equal, 
a positively charged chemical will cling 
better to the leaf surface than a nega- 
tively charged one. 


IOWA STATION RELEASES TWO 
GOLDEN SWEET CORN INBREDS 


Inbred 5145; pedigree: (P39 x 9) x P39 

Description: Stalks 6 feet in height 
with large diameter, season same as 145 
and P39, yellow anthers, white interior 
silks, tillers none, dark green and up- 
right leaves, ear shape cylindrical, 16 
rows, deep narrow kernel of medium 
yellow color, tight husk, flag leaves few, 
moderately resistant to Stewart’s disease. 

Use: Can be used with inbred 453 
which is the tassel parent of Iochief. 
Inbred 453 was released and distributed 
4 years ago. The hybrid 5145 x 458 is 
named Iosquaw. Iosquaw is equal to 
Iochief in yield but slightly more sus- 
ceptible to Stewart’s Disease. Iosquaw 
has white interior silks. 


Inbred 6038; pedigree: (P39 x 
WLYWsu) x P39 


Description: Stalks 5-6 feet in height 
with larger diameter, season 4 days later 
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than 145 and P39, yellow anthers, white ~ 
interior silks, tillers none to one short, 7 
light green foliage, ear shape cylindrica], 
16 rows, kernel of medium width and 5 
depth and of medium color, flag leaves 7 
few, quality good, fair resistance to 
Stewart’s disease and Helminthorporium. 
This inbred has many of the plant che r- 
acters of P39 except that it is tillerless 
or nearly so and has white interior silks, 7 

Use: The inbred combines well with 
cther inbreds that combine with P39. It 
also combines well with C7, 101de, LTB, 4 
5125 and others. From tests conducted 4 
at Ames and elsewhere, there is a plece 44 
for this inbred in hybrid seed production, 9 

DISTRIBUTION 

Seed can be obtained by writing to 
E. S. Haber, Horticulture Department, 
Towa State College, Ames, Iowa. If there 
are more requests than seed available, 
the seed will be prerated. For sibbed 
inerease seed the price will be $1.50 per | 
pound f.o.b. Ames. Orders for less than 
2 pounds of each will not be accepted, 
Checks must accompany order. Hand pol- 
linated seed will be available at $1.00 
per ounce. 

Experiment Station workers actively 
engaged in sweet corn breeding may ob- 7 
tain 100 seeds of each free of charge. 4 


MOLD COUNT INDEX 
TO FRUIT QUALITY 


The amount of mold present in fresh ~ 
strawberries or raspberries is being used ~ 
as a measure of quality by food pro- 
cessors. 

Making mold counts in small fruits, 


however, presents many problems. not 
met in using the method as an index of © 
quality of tomatoes, for example, says i 
Dr. Keith H. Steinkraus, Cornell food ~ 
scientist at the Experiment Station at — 
Geneva, 
The weather, the condition of the fruit, ~ 
length of time and temperature of hold- : 
ing, all may effect the mold count in | 
raspberries and strawberries, he explains. i | 
Doctor Steinkraus reported to a con- j 
ference of food technologists at Geneva ~ 
recently on a series of mold counts run i | 
this past season on 200 samples of rasp- &§ 
berries and 80 samples of strawberries. 7 
In general, the counts were low and sim- §& | 
ilar to those obtained in 1952, he stated. 4 


Black raspberries generally contained 
more mold than red raspberries. 

Washing and sorting procedures used 
by processing plants were not as effeec- 
tive in lowering mold counts as desired. 
Length of time between pickings had 
less effect on the count than rainfall. 
This emphasizes the difficulty of main- 
taining low mold counts in humid 
weather. 

“The temperature and the intial mold 
count are prime factors in determing 
how long the berries can be held be/ore 
processing if low mold counts are to be 
maintained,” he explained. “If the ini- 
tial mold count of black raspberrie 1s 
20 or higher, the count will rise to 100 
within a 24-hour period if the berries are 

held at 45 degrees Fahrenheit or higher.” 
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WASHINGTON 


BROKERS OPPOSE ANTI-PATMAN 
BILL 


Watson Rogers, President of the Na- 
tional Food Brokers Association January 
14 issued the following statement: 

S. 2604, the bill recently introduced to 
amend Section 2(c) of the Robinson- 
Patman Act, is a shocking attempt to 
create inequalities among buyers. It runs 
directly counter to the American prin- 
ciple of fair play, of equal treatment to 
all competitors. Further, it tries to set 
up the very kind of unfair price dis- 
crimination which the Robinson-Patman 
Act now prohibits. It is inconceivable 
that Congress would grant one small 
group a special, unfair advantage over 
its competitors. 


The National Food Brokers Associa- 
tion is strongly opposed to any kind of 
price discrimination such as is proposed 
in S. 2604. Further, the elimination or 
the weakening of Section 2(c) would be 
disastrous to the food industry because 
it would create a loophole that would 
soon nullify the value of the Robinson- 
Patman Act. NFBA is opposed to such 
weakening of the Act. 


HUNT ANTI TRUST SUIT 
DISMISSAL DENIED 


United States District Court Judge 
Oliver J. Carter in San Francisco has 
denied a move of Hunt Foods, Ince., to 
have dismissed an anti trust suit brought 


Judge Carter’s refusal to permit the 
case to be dismissed and the resulting 
trial in federal court will mean an airing 
of the many competitive practices of 
Hunt Foods to which the packers of 
tomato products object. 


The complaint of the packers alleges 
that Hunt has utilized the following tac- 
tics in monopolizing and attempting to 
monopolize the tomato products market: 


1. Price Cutting; 


2. Offering to buyers of tomato 
paste more favorable credit terms than 
any other seller of such products; 


3. Offering to buyers of tomato 
paste substantial payments for adver- 
tising its products; 

4. Offering to sell tomato paste at 
prices lower than those which might 
be offered by any competitor. 


Approximately 95 percent of the to- 
mato paste produced in the United States 
is canned and packed in California. Hunt 
is the fourth largest canner and packer 
of fruits and vegetables in the United 
States. Prior to 1951, Hunt packed an 
inconsequential amount of tomato paste 
and was not an important factor in that 
branch of the canning industry. But in 
1951, as a result of substantial growth 
through acquisition or absorption of 
other concerns, the complaint alleges 
that Hunt accounted for 7 to 8 percent 
of the total pack. Plaintiffs for which 
the Philip S. Ehrlich law firm is acting 
are: 


Hershel California Fruit Products 
Co., Ine., San Jose; 


Matmor Canning Co., Inc., Woodland; 


FROZEN BEAN GRADES 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
Jan. 15 announced a proposed revision 
of U. S. Standards for Grades of Frozen 
Green Beans and Frozen Wax Beans 
which have been in effect since March 1, 
1943. 


The proposed revision would make 
changes in the provisions of the current 
standards with respect to the quality 
factors, “color,” “absence of defects,” 
and “character.” These changes are de- 
signed to reflect more adequately com- 
mercial packing procedures. Provisions 
would also be made for “Short Cut” and 
“Mixed” styles, in addition to “Whole,” 
“Cut,” and “French” styles. 


Interested persons have until Feb. 19, 
1954 to submit views or comments on 
the proposed standards to the Fruit and 
Vegetable Division, Agricultural Market- 
ing Service, U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington 25, D. C. 


GREEN ASPARAGUS GRADES FOR 
CANNING OR FREEZING 


A revision of the existing U. S. Stand- 
ards for Green Asparagus for Canning 
or Freezing was proposed Jan. 18 by the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture which 
are intended to supersede those which 
have been effective since 1937. 


Asparagus ranks sixth in value of the 
ten leading vegetable crops produced for 


ys Bn Madonna Foods, Inc., Riverbank; processing. In 1953, estimated produc- 
od against Hunt by the law firm of Philip Stanislaus Food Products Co., Mo- tion amounted to nearly 94,000 tons 
at S. on desto; valued at about $19,000,000. California 
packers of tomato products. e decision . roduces about half of the asparagus 
it, means the issue will used for processing. Other principal pro- 
now go to trial. i i ir im- 
Gangi Bros. Packing Coy, Santa ducing States, in the order of heir im 
i The case was filed more than a year Clara; Illinois Mi hi aD if 3 
ns, ago with an appeal that Hunt be tem- Aron Canning Co., Stockton. Inols, Michigan, and Delaware. 
on- porarily enjoined from continuing its 


market practices, which the plaintiffs 
said were causing them substantial dam- 
age. They alleged, among other things, 
ies. — that Hunt was (a) monopolizing and at- 


Principal changes in the standards, 
which are intended to make them con- 
form to present industry practices, in- 
clude raising the minimum diameter 


<a 


GRAPEFRUIT GRADES AMENDED 


im- | tempting to monopolize interstate trade The U. S. Department of Agriculture requirement for spears of U. S. No. 1 
ed. 4 and commerce in tomato paste, in viola- Jan. 14 announced an amendment to grade from one-fourth to three-eighths 
ned a tion of Section 2 of the Sherman Act, the current USDA grade-standards for inch and the inclusion of the same re- 

| and (b) Hunt was selling tomato paste canned grapefruit, commonly called quirement for U. S. No. 2 grade; reduc- 
ol ¥ in interstate commerce at unreasonably grapefruit sections, which have been in ing the maximum length requirement for 
-.,. | low prices for the purpose of destroying effect since November 25, 1952. spears in both grades from 7% to 7 
competition and of eliminating competi- inches; raising the requirement for 
red. tors, in violation of Section 3 of the The amendment provides for a mini- amount of green color on the spear from 
had ® Robinson-Patman Act. mum drained weight for U. S. Grade A 4% to 5 inches in U. S. No. 1 grade; and 
all. 3 (or U. S. Fancy) of not less than 58% adding a shape requirement in the U. S. 
un- United States District Judge George of the capacity of the container, regard- No. 2 grade. In addition, several new 
mid 9B. Yarris in April, 1953, denied the re- less of container size. The amendment definitions for damage by various grade 

>) question for a temporary injunction will thereby require the same minimum factors have been added and others have 
old “against Hunt. His decision has been for the No. 2, No. 3 Cylinder, and No. 5 


been redefined in the interest of clarity. 
ing 9 appealed to the United States Court of 


can sizes as for smaller can sizes. 
‘ore “| Appeals for the Ninth Circuit. 


Interested parties may until February 


be Since it is impractical and contrary to 19, 1954, submit views or comments in 
ini- Following the decision of Judge Har- the public interest to postpone the effec- regard to the proposed standards to 
. is Metis, Hunt Foods moved to have the case tive date of the amendment for 30 days E. E. Conklin, Fruit and Vegetable Divi- 
100 dismissed. The packers are asking for after publication the amendment is being sion, Agricultural Marketing Service, 
are | '"Junctive relief and treble damages in made effective on January 19, the date U. S. Department of Agriculture, Wash- 


» the amount of $2,398,182. of publication in the Federal Register. ington 25, D. C. 
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The Annual Oyster Roast of the Balti- 
more Canned Foods Exchange, held at 
the Park-Plaza Friday evening, January 
15, was as usual, a huge social success. 
Canners and supply men from within and 
without Baltimore city enjoyed the lus- 
cious oyster in every style imaginable. 
‘Lhe oysters were at the peak of perfec- 
tion and flavor, and Secretary Ernie 
Langrall is to be congratulated once 
again for a perfect performance. 


Stephen M. Murphy, for 24 years with 
the Sales Department of National Can 
Corporation, has joined the sales man- 
agement staff of Continental Can Com- 
pany’s Central Metal Division, according 
to Robert S. Hatfield, General Manager, 
and will make his headquarters at the 
company’s Chicago Sales Office. 


Webster L. Lucas, President of Tenser 
& Phipps, has been elected President of 
the Pittsburgh Food Brokers Association 
for 1954. W. H. Burns, Jr., of Walter H. 
Burns Company, was elected Vice-Presi- 
dent; and E. V. Gordy, E. V. Gordy Com- 
pany, Secretary-Treasurer. Directors 
elected are: J. L. Fuchs, Jr., Harold Ihrie, 
M. W. Gwynn, G. E. Sutter, and J. K. 
Cannon. The Secretary’s offices are lo- 
cated in the Empire Building. 


Raymond J. McCormick has_ been 
elected President of the Philadelphia 
Chapter of the National Sugar Brokers 
Association. Other officers elected are, 
Clifford S. Bailie, Vice-President; and 
Walter F. Sparks, Secretary-Treasurer. 
The Secretary may be reached in the 
Bourse Building, Philadelphia 6. 


President Ralph Day of the Iowa- 
Nebraska Canners Association, has ap- 
pointed Leo Gleason, Chairman of the 
Association’s Legislative Committee, 
with Keith Moore and Roy Chard as ac- 
tive members. Committee members for 
the Ames Short Course, which will be 
held at Ames February 18 and 19, are: 
Fred Wright, Chairman; C. H. Schmitz; 
and W. V. Blau. 


A. J. Bischman is the new President 
of Consolidated Food Processors, a sub- 
sidiary of Consolidated Grocers Corpora- 
tion. Mr. Bischman, formerly President 
of the company’s Monarch Finer Foods 
Division, succeeds A. T. Flynn, who re- 
signed January 1. Mr. Flynn had served 
as President of the subsidiary since its 
tormation in 1951. 


GEORGE CRABTREE 


George Crabtree, Vice-President in 
charge of manufacturing of Crown Can 
Company prior to its merger December 
31 with the Crown Cork & Seal Com- 
pany as a division, has been elected a 
Vice-President of Crown Cork and will 
act as General Manager of the Crown 
Can Division. 

Everett B. Webster, former Executive 
Vice-President of the Crown Can Com- 
pany, has been appointed Division Ad- 
ministrative Vice-President of the can 
division. 


Otoe Foods Company, packers of Mor- 
ton House Foods, awarded a bonus of 
$54,000.00 to 285 employees under their 
profit sharing arrangement. An addi- 
tional $33,000.00 was contributed by the 
company to the Employees Benefit and 
Retirement Fund. The first bonus pay- 
ment under the present plan was made 
fifteen years ago and amounted to 
$5,000.00. Since then a_ total of 
$900,000.00 has been distributed in the 
form of bonuses and contributions to the 
Retirement Fund. This year fourteen 
employees who had been with the firm 
25 years or more were each given en- 
graved wrist watches. 
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E. J. Watson has been named Presi- 
dent of PictSweet Foods, Inc., according 
to an announcement by L. L. Brotherton, 
Chairman of the Board. Mr. Watson’s 
appointment became effective January 1. 


RALPH T. PETTENGILL 


Ralph T. Pettengill, superintendent of 
the Louisiana State Canning Plant at 
Angola passed away recently at the age 
of 72. 

Mr. Pettengill had been in charge of 
the Louisiana State Plant, which he built 
and equipped 12 years ago. Prior to this 
he spent a like number of years in Okla- 
homa in the same capacity at McAllister 
after serving as a Government Super- 
visor for the Oklahoma and Arkansas 
district. Before serving southern dis- 
tricts, he spent his initial canning days 
in the Northeast and Canada, stationed 
at Brighton, Ontario. 

A native of Portland, Maine, he is sur- 
vived by his wife Katherine, daughter 
Barbara and son Hugh, now residing in 
Baton Rouge, La. 


~ HARVEY LEININGER 


H. Leininger, Wisconsin field 


broker and canner, passed away unex- 
pectedly at his home in Milwaukee Jan. 
14 following a heart attack. He had been 
in poor health for some time but was 
thought to be making good recovery. 

Mr. Leininger, who would have been 
51 years old the following day, was pres- 
ident of the brokerage firm of Leininger 
and Company, and president of two Wis- 
consin canning companies, Knowlton 
Canning Company and Green Valley- 
Sunrich, Inc. He started in the broker- 
age business in 1920 with the Staub- 
Richardson Brokerage Company, organ- 
izing his own firm in 1927. He acquired 
an interest in the Knowlton Canning 
Company in 1931. He was one of the 
incorporators of Sunrich Canneries which 
operated the plant at Iron Ridge between 
1932 and 1945. From 1937 to 1939, he 
headed the River View Canning Company 
which operated one of the plants at 
Markeson. In 1941 he organized the 
Green Valley Canning Company, subse- 
quently Green Valley-Sunrich, Inc., which 
operated the plant at Germantown. He 
was a member of the Old Guard Society 
and served on various committees of the 
Wisconsin Canners Association. He is 
survived by his widow. 
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Tomato Pack Off Sharply 
Bean Pack Near Record 


MARKET NEWS 


; PACKS OF GREEN AND WAX BEANS 
Compiled by NCA Division of Statistics 
s 1952 Pack 1953 Pack 
i Green Wax Green Wax 
iS Actual Cases Actual Cases 
Maine, Vermont & Massachusets............ 79,745 344,315 179,787 489,805 
% New York 1,938,328 1,099,097 2,295,001 1,239,152 
5 Maryland & Delaware 2,681,177 82,798 3,895,916 107,990 
Penn:ylvania 385,081 202,884 470,390 245,758 
Michigan 563,937 179,179 699,721 278,213 
Wisconsin 1,457,868 702,915 1,713,329 793,190 
lowa & Nebraska (a) (a) (a) (a) 
Kentucky & Tennessee 760,893 —- 1,275,395 ae 
Arkansas, Missouri & Oklahoma................ 462,351 (a) 1,108,441 20,976 
Texas 523,301 (a) 1,514,209 (a) 
Colorado 353,769 120,376 452,119 100,157 
3 Utah & Idaho 262,931 (a) 262,755 (a) 
Washington 591,125 (a) 580,128 43.778 
Cregon 3,112,834 (a) 3,542,183 
sg California 548,840 _ 929,168 (a) 
Other States .... 669,202 85,717 1,629,975 29,280 
% U. S. ‘Lo.al 14,392,382 2,817,281 20,548,517 3,348,299 
(a) Included in “Other States’’. 


16,345,948 respectively in 1952. 


(Actual Cases) 


In terms of actual cases the 1953 pack of beans totaled 23,896,816 cases and 17,209,663 in 1952. 
The 1953 pack on the basis of 24/2’s is 19,591,708 cases of green beans and 3,019,065 cases of 
wax beans making a total of 22,610,773 cases. This compares with 13,809,532—-2,536,416— 


1953 PACK OF GREEN BEANS BY STYLE, QUALITY & AREA 


Tennessee, Texas and the Ozarks. 


Northeast Mid-Atlantic Midwest West South* TOTAL 
200,674 32,449 470,539 942,474 527,121 2,173,157 
French Style ... . 182,049 1,084,166 196,585 363,602 34,347 2,810,749 
Faney Cut .. 1,310,507 345,816 1,087,110 2,252,379 = 1,063,546 6,059,358 
Extra Std. Cutie 667,383 1,197,128 410,267 1,221,929 1,456,428 4,953,135 
CA ee 164,275 837,397 336,219 1,097,141 2,117,086 4,552,118 
2,474,788 4,496,956 2,500,720 5,877,525 5,198,528 20,548,517 


* Includes Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, North Carolina, South Carolina, 


GREEN BEAN PACKS BY STYLE AND QUALITY 
: (Actual Cases) 
1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 
982,780 1,234,883 1,750,914 2,099,798 1,862,858 1,591,176 2,173,157 
French Style . 676,351 1,442,188 1,737,852 1,820,256 2,174,699 1,991,776 2,810,749 
Fancy Cut ....... 2,585,161 2,901,612 4,295,619 5,229,042 5,222,440 4,364,024 6,059,358 
Extra Std. Cut... 3,611,834 3,584,574 4,761,122 6,104,662 4,479,251 3,706,884 4,953,135 
Std. Cut 2,197,804 2,584,286 4,337,781 3,982,060 3,581,728 2,738,522 4,552,118 
FOO cnccinansanncs 10,053,430 11,746,993 16,883,238 18,235,818 17,320,976 14,392,382 20,548,517 
1953 PACK OF WAX BEANS BY STYLE, QUALITY & AREA 
(Actual Cases) 
Northeast Mid-Atlantic Midwest West South TOTAL 
60,724 7,051 88,485 1,737 862 158,859 
French Style .. .. 182,049 2,084,166 196,585 363,602 34,347 2,810,749 
Fancy Cut ....... . 1,236,490 190,851 627,408 93,369 2,172 2,150,290 
; Extra Std. Cut.. 356,374 106,665 262,289 48,695 5,471 779,494 
4q 66,550 47,043 102,828 19,318 12,934 248,673 
RET NTT 1,728,957 353,748 1,081,010 163,119 21,465 3,348,299 
WAX BEAN PACK BY QUALITY & STLYE 
(Actual Cases) 
1947 1948 1949 1950 1961 1952 1953 
Whole 86,709 137,323 116.173 104,820 94,969 154,691 158,859 
. French Style 6,188 7,039 5.557 16,378 7,051 13.641 10,983 
‘ancy Cut. 1,065,002 1,392,619 1,877,150 1,134,980 1,619,734 1,537,060 2,150,290 
Ex. Std. Cut 769,167 631,637 684,364 498,980 647,067 826,734 779,494 
Std. Cut. 161,898 217,576 286,373 222,429 177,177 285,155 ° 248,673 
(eee 2,088,959 2,386,212 2,419,617 1,977,537 2,545,998 2,817,281 3,348,299 
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PACK & STOCK STATISTICS 
Compiled by NCA Division of Statistics 


TOMATO PACK 
(In Actual Cases) 


1952 1953 

Maryland .... 5,669,842 4,335,291 
Delaware .... 109,400 114,400 
New Jersey ... “i 178,306 235,561 
Pennsylvania 662,855 698,078 
Virginia & West Virginia 753,762 627,426 
Ohio 1,294,453 1,429,918 
Indiana 2,064,834 1,897,035 
Tennessee & Kentucky...... 166,214 76,884 
Ozarks 863,477 " 204,292 
412,181 427,159 
Utah 575,297 694,814 
9,641,573 6,745,396 
Other States . .. 2,243,814 2,849,805 
.. 25,176,437 20,841,255 
Carryover, July 1 «. 1,726,877 4,958,852 
Total Supply ........... ... 26,903,314 25,800,107 
Stocks, December 1.. . 18,854,371 14,353,646 
Shipments, July 1 to 

*Included in the California pack is 428,389 


actual cases of Italian tomatoes. 


The pack by CAN SIZE (1952 in parentheses)— 
No. 2—3,242,521 (8,323,132); No. 303—8,929,070 
(6,044,681) ; No. 24%4.—3,527,937 (4,970,033) ; No. 10 
— 4,123,456 (4,483,655); 48/No. 1P — 672,958 
(908,033) ; 48/No. 1T—198,833 (237,280) ; 48/8 oz. 
—84,422 (173,815) ; Mise.—62,058 (35,808). 


DECEMBER 1, 1953 TOMATO STOCKS 
BY QUALITY BY AREA 


(Thousands of Actual Cases) 


Fancy Ex. Std. Std. Total 
Northeast ............ 137 269 2 408 
Mid Atlantic ...... 26 1,222 1,761 3,009 
Mid West ™ 1,794 595 3,076 
2,161 2,612 7,617 

*539 

South 11 232 243 
Total . 3,156 5,457 5,741 14,354 
Percent 22% 38% 40% 100% 


* Italian type, included in totais and percentage. 


TOMATO SUPPLY AND MOVEMENT BY AREA 


(Thousands of Actual Cases) 
Canner Supply Canner Shipments 


1953 Pack & Stocks July 1- % 
Carryover Dec. 1,1953 Deec.1 Ship 

Northeast .... 586 408 178 30% 

Mid-Atlantic 6,465 3,009 3,455 538% 

4,545 3,076 1,468 32% 

11,032 7,616* 3,416 31% 

3,172 243 2,929 92% 

w.. 25,800 14,354 11,446 44% 


* California figures, supplied by the Canners 
League of California, were 6,601,250 cases, sold 
and unsold, and are included in the above totals. 


CATSUP PACK & STOCKS 


Units 
Per Case 1952 1953 
Cases Cases 
Glass Bottles: 
8 Z 24 35,389 (a) 
24 975,344 930,763 
24 16,267,151 15,962,025 
6 2,037,217 2,114,453 
Miscellaneous 
Tin & Glass.. 336,795 108,262 
U. S. Total...... 19,651,896 19,115,503 
Carryover July 1 5,760,622 6,461,586 
Total Supply .... 25,412,518 25,577,089 
Stocks Dec. 1.... 16,110,970 16,071,625* 
Shipments July 1 
te Dee 1... 9,301,548 9,505,464 


The 1953 pack in California as reported by the 
Canners League of California was 7,075,346 actual 
cases. On a case basis this was 5,633,402 cases of 
14 ounce bottles, 1,379,492 cases No. 6/10s with a 
mise-llaneous of 62,452 cases. These figures are 
included in the above U. S. Total. 

(a) Included in Misc. 

* Of these, 6,165,945 cases were held in Cali- 
fornia. 
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CHILI SAUCE PACK & STOCKS 
Units 


Per Case 1952 1953 
Cases Cases 
12 oz. Glass...... 12 2,650,832 2,159,077 
No. 10 Tin........ 6 163,092 204,646 
Mis< ellaneous 
Tin & Glass.. 34,097 199,727 
U. S. Total...... 2,848,021 2,563,450 
Carryover July 1 756,941 861,379 
Total Supply .... 3,604,962 3,424,829 
Stocks, Dec. 1.... 2,164,356 2,059,360* 
Shipments July 1 
to Dec. 1........ 1,440,606 1,365,469 


The pack of chili sauce in California, as re- 
ported. by the Cannery League of California, was 
1,202,372 actual cases. On a case basis 1,053,335 
cases. were packed in 12 oz. bottles, 12 to the case 
and 149,037 cases of 6/10s. These figures are 
included in the above U. S. Total. 

* Includes 881,577 cases in California. 


The 1953 tomato pack, according to 
figure released last week by the National 
Canners Association, totaled 20,841,255 
actual cases, or 17 per cent below the 
1952 pack of 25,176,437 cases. At the 
same time the NCA released figures on 
the 1953 green and wax bean pack, indi- 
cating one of the largest packs on record. 
The 1953 catsup and chili sauce packs, 
according to the same source, were just 
slightly under the 1952 figures. 


TOMATO PACK—As will be seen by 
the accompanying table, reductions in 
the pack were made in the three leading 
states, California, Maryland and Indiana, 
in that order, while Ohio, the fourth 
ranking state, showed a slight increase, 
as did Pennsylvania, Utah, Colorado and 
New Jersey. There was also an increase 
in the figure for “Other States”, which 
includes Florida and Texas. The pack in 
the Ozarks, and Tennessee and Kentucky, 
once important tomato packing areas, 
small in 1952, was down to a mere trickle 
in 1953. 


As was expected, the 1953 report shows 
a sharp trend away from the No. 2 size, 
in favor of the No. 303. This is espe- 
cially noticeable in Maryland and Cali- 
fornia. However, the No. 2% is still the 
most popular size in California, with the 
No. 10 a close second. California, which 
packed approximately a third of the total 
canned tomatoes in 1953, packed nearly 
one-half of the No. 10’s and two-thirds 
of the No. 244’s. 


STOCKS AND SHIPMENTS—Due to 
a carryover of nearly 5 million cases, 
60 percent of which were in the West, 
total supply at the beginning of the 
1953-54 season was only a million cases 
short of the season before. By December 
1, 1953, due to smaller shipments, stocks 
were a half million greater than Decem- 
ber 1, 1952. 


The table showing the tomato supply 
and movement by area, confirms market 
reports that the South and Mid-Atlantic 
areas have been more willing to sell at 
the prevailing low prices. It also shows 
that more than half of the total stocks 
held December 1 were on the West Coast, 
with the Mid-Atlantic and Mid-West 
holding practically all the remaining 
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tomatoes. In the stock table by quality 
and area, it should be noted that more 
than two-thirds of the fancy tomatoes 
as of that date were on the West Coast, 
with only scattered lots in other areas. 
The Mid-Atlantic and the West Coast 
held the bulk of the standards. By can 
size there were left on December 1, 5.2 
million cases of 303’s, 3.4 million cases 
of 2%’s, 2.8 million cases of 10’s, 2.4 
million cases of 2’s, and scattered lots 
of other sizes. 


The pack and stock statistics on catsup 
and chili sauce indicate little significant 
change from last year. 


BEANS—In terms of actual cases the 
1953 green bean pack set a new record. 
In terms of volume (basis 24/2’s) the 
pack was exceeded in 1942 and 1948 be- 
fore the 303 size became popular, The 
1953 pack of wax beans was an all-time 
record from the standpoint of both the 
number of actual cases and volume (basis 
2’s). Maryland and Delaware, after a 
lapse of several years, once again be- 
come the leading bean packing states 
with Oregon and New York State fol- 
lowing closely in that order, and Wis- 
consin not too far behind. The States of 
New York and Wisconsin packed two- 
thirds of the wax bean pack. The pack 
of green beans in Texas was just about 
triple the 1952 pack, while the Ozarks 
pack was more than double. The pack in 
the Northwest was about 10 percent 
greater than in 1952. 


There are no significant changes in the 
pack of either green or wax beans by 
can size, the conversion from the No. 2 
to the 303 having been made almost 
completely in 1951 and 1952. The packs 
are shown by style, quality and area to 
provide more detailed information, and 
by style and quality in comparison with 
former years. Stock figures will be made 
available later as of January 1. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Active Citrus Canning Operations—Tuna 

Advanced—Sardines Settled—Salmon Strong 

— Tomatoes Unchanged — Beans Tight — 

Corn Prices Steady—Lima Beans Quiet— 
Fruit Shipments Active 


By “New York Stater” 


N. Y., N. Y., Jan. 21, 1954 


THE SITUATION—Many trade inter- 
ests are attending the annual food trade 
convention meetings at Atlantic City. 
For the moment buyers appear to be 
covered for at least near by require- 
ments. 


The strong’ spot of the market is 
canned fish, with advances in tuna and 
sardines. Salmon is well maintained. 
Small stocks and broadening demand for 
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Lenten requirements appear to be the 
principal influences. 

Some market upset followed the strike 
of truckers serving certain wholesalers 
and super-markets in this area. Expec- 
tations were for an early settlement and 
that business would then go back rapidly 
to normal. 


THE OUTLOOK—There is no way of 
telling just what the markets may do 
until the food convention meetings are 
ended. Some feel that important buying 
may follow believing that the trade will 
have a fair idea as to the needs of most 
buyers for the balance of the winter, and 
the early Spring. However, it is also 
believed that prices will have to be with- 
in range before these trades can be ac- 
complished. There are other traders of 
the opinion that no important business 
will be placed inasmuch as the large 
chains, super-markets and independent 
grocers are thought to be carrying fairly 
good stocks. 

Most prices are expected to hold, with 
some fish, despite advances already 
named, likely to move into new high 
ground. 


CITRUS JUICES — Active canning 
operations are underway in the Florida 
area, with reports from the Florida Can- 
ners Association that the pack of citrus 
juices to Jan. 3, 1954 totalled 13,650,000 
cases, as against 13,126,000 cases to this 
period the year previous. There is also 
quite a good movement from canning 
centers with the total to this date 
7,395,000 cases, slightly more | than 
1,000,000 cases above the basis for the 
same date last season. Stocks sold and 
unsold in canners’ hands as of this period 
were listed at 6,573,000 cases as com- 
pared with 7,797,000 cases on hand Jan. 
2, 1953. 


The markets are steady and the fea- 
ture of the trade is that low priced 
sellers have withdrawn their offerings 
and are now pricing on the same basis 
as the larger canners. The market is 
quoted at $1.05 to $1.10 for orange juice 
2s, $2.35 to $2.45 for 46 oz. and $5.10 to 
$5.30 for 10s, both sweetened and un- 
sweetened. Blended juice was offered at 
95¢c for 2s, $1.07% to $1.10 for 46 oz. 
and $4.40 to $4.50 for 10s. Grapefruit 
juice schedule was 85c, $1.85 and $3.85 
respectively, all per doz. f.o.b. cannery. 
This is the first time that processors 
offered 10s since the walkout in the can 
producing plants. Settlement of the 
strike is expected to bring about a sub- 
stantial gain in can deliveries to the 
various processors. 


TUNA FISH—Nationally advertised 
brand packers advanced their selling 
schedules approximately $1.00 per case 
to the highest level of the season. For 
halves, solid pack white meat the asking 
level is $17.25 per case f.o.b. California 
shipping area and quarters $10.35 per 
case, also f.o.b. This last named schedule 
was an advance of 60c a case. Recently 
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sharp price advances were named for 
light meats as well as grated. 

Market advances were traced to higher 
prices asked by fishermen, the absence 
of important offerings from import quar- 
ters, and the extremely light stocks in 
hands of packers as well as in all con- 
signed markets throughout the country. 


SARDINES—The market is now es- 
tablished at $8.00 per case for keyless, 
quarters, f.o.b. Maine. For a long time 
a leading trade house was offering small 
lots at $7.50 per case, less the usual dis- 
counts, but now they will not shade $8.00 
per case. Supplies were light in all posi- 
tions. The unsold stocks in canners’ 
hands in Maine were reported as very 
small for this season of the year. 


SALMON — While prices were un- 
changed, there was nevertheless a strong 
market. The trade gave considerable 
attention to the advancing price trends 
in tuna fish and the narrowing of the 
differential on offerings between that 
canned fish and salmon. Small offerings 
of Alaska reds were reported at $27.00 
per case, f.o.b. West Coast for 1s tall, 
although there were intimations that by 
a little shopping around a buyer may be 
able to cut this level approximately 50c¢ 
a case. 

TOMATOES—While there were re- 
ports that many canners were unwilling 


to offer their remaining stocks freely 
owing to the expectations that the cold 
weather would shortly bring about an 
increase in buying interest this was not 
followed by such a move. In the Tri- 
State area the market remained quiet 
with buyers able to pick up supplies 
around $1.25 for 2s. 

Florida canners offered standard 303s, 
at $1.20. Both price schedules were per 
doz. f.o.b. cannery. The mid-west mar- 
kets were quiet and unchanged. Cali- 
fornia canners quoted $1.15 for 303s, 
standards, round, and $1.25 for heavy 
pack standards in heavy puree, f.o.b. 
shipping point. 


GREEN BEANS—A tight supply situ- 
ation continued although there were 
fairly numerous offerings of small lots 
from the Tri-State area. Standard round 
pod cut green beans were available at 
$1.15 for 303s, extra standard at $1.35 
and fancy French style at $1.55, f.o.b. 
Fancy cut wax was offered at $1.65, and 
extra standard cut wax at $1.40 f.o.b. 
cannery shipping point. Some of the 
large midwest sales interests reported 
that they had no offerings worthwhile 
and what business did develop was sub- 
jected to canner confirmation or prior 
sale. 


CORN—Offerings were plentiful and 
in fairly large quantities out of the mid- 


west. However, despite this increasing 
sales pressure there has been no change 
worth while in the canner offerings basis. 
For 8 oz., standard whole kernel golden 
was priced at 70c and $1.05 for 303s, 
while 10s were $7.00 f.o.b. per doz. 
Maryland and Pennsylvania cannery of- 
ferings were held at $1.15 for standard 
whole kernel and $1.10 for standard 
crushed golden, f.o.b. 


LIMA BEANS—Demand was small, 
with a good share of the buying interest 
going into the frozen qualities at this 
time. However, there is no special can- 
ner selling pressure and the general mar- 
ket position was steady. Standard green 
and white, 303s, was offering at $1.25, 
extra standard green and white, with 75 
per cent green at $1.30, and fancy all 
green field run at $1.50, per doz., f.o.b., 
Eastern shipping markets. 


CANNED FRUITS—(California) At 
the moment the bulk of the activity in 
this market group centers in the move- 
ment of supplies from canners to the 
various distributing outlets against con- 
tracts placed some time ago. As for 
supplies the heaviest surplus is seen in 
peaches, especially the 2%s, but despite 
this there is no willingness of canners 
to press the market. Most of the offer- 
ings on choice 2s, in heavy syrup, are 
on the basis of $2.50 per dozen f.o.b. can- 


if desired. 


Portsrnouth Phone 70744 


TOMATO HAMPERS 


Our 5/8 Tomato Field Hampers are made of 
selected hardwoods for added durability and long 
life. Supplied with Plastex or Cellu-san treatment 


5 8 Tomato Field Hamper 


Write or phone for full information 


*‘an'ers Manufacturing Company, Inc. 


Virginia 


LABELS 


ORIGINAL DESIGNS 


GAMSE LITHCGR’PH'NG CO., INC. 


GAMSE BLDG., 2, MARYLAND 
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nery, while 10s, offering in carload lots 
are $9.50 per doz., f.o.b. 

Apricots, halves unpeeled, 242s were 
moving at $2.50 for standard in light 
syrup, which has been a market basis 
for some time. Although the pack was 
larger than a year ago there has been 
a substantial movement from canners’ 
hands with the result that unsold sup- 
plies at this time for most packs are 
light. The supply position of fruit cock- 
tail is attracting attention and the belief 
is that a very good movement was en- 
countered during the holiday period. 
Choice 2%s in heavy syrup was held at 
$3.30 per doz., and 3038s at $2.15. Fruits 
for salad, Bartlett pears, prepared 
prunes, and Royal Anne cherries, were 
very steady as to price offerings, with 
the current supply position reported as 
favorable. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Piecemeal Buying Continues—Better Under- 
tone To Tomatoes—Demand For Better 
Grade Beans—Corn Buyers Shopping For 
Quality—Kraut Selling Well—Applesauce 
Quiet—Citrus Canners Having Difficulty— 
Cocktail Hot Item On West Coast — 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, Ill., Jan. 21, 1954 


THE SITUATION—Little action here 
this week as the trade’s interest seems 
to be in Atlantic City rather than on 
current events in Chicago. Piecemeal 
buying has been the order of the day all 
this month and it is hoped decisions and 
policies determined at the convention 
may have an effect on the trade’s think- 
ing. Of course, anyone who could come 
up with some #10 cocktail or fancy cut 
green beans in tens would have little 
trouble arousing considerable action, par- 
ticularly if the beans were Blue Lakes. 

Despite their current tight fisted buy- 
ing policy, distributors here have been 
showing considerable interest in tuna re- 
cently. The situation is tight and firm 
with prices showing further upward ten- 
dencies and the trade have been cover- 
ing ahead where possible. The demand 
for better grade beans also continues to 
forge far ahead of supplies and prices 
are moving higher in the face of buying 
pressure. Applesauce is another item 
where supplies are short and _ while 
buyers here have covered ahead to some 
extent, trouble is expected in the not too 
distant future. In other fruits, cocktail 
is the hot item with tens on every buyer’s 
short list and nothing available. Reports 
from the Coast indicate further price in- 
creases on all sizes can be anticipated 
immediately after the convention. How- 
ever, aside from the above items Chicago 
buyers are playing hard to get. 


TOMATOES—There is a better under- 
tone to the tomato market this week and 


while prices have not shown any in- 
creases, local canners are no longer re- 
ceptive to offers below list. Standard 
303s are now difficult to find below $1.25 
and it appears to the writer that any- 
thing resembling normal buying could 
quickly push standard prices to higher 
levels. Standard ones are still offered at 
$1.00 with tens at $6.50 but Midwest 
canners are at least talking about higher 
prices which is the first step toward the 
real thing. Good extra standard tomatoes 
are not too plentiful and the trade are 
finding that out in their extensive shop- 
ping efforts. Fancy whole tomatoes are 
selling without argument at $2.40 to 
$2.50 for 2s and $9.50 for tens. 


BEANS—tThere is plenty of demand 
for beans but only for better grades al- 
though little is offered out of New York 
and Wisconsin, the two areas where Chi- 
cago buyers like to buy fancy beans. 
What few fancy cuts are offered are 
firmly held at $10.25 to $11.00 for tens 
with 303s at $1.90. Fancy French style 
cuts are offered out of Eastern sources 
at $1.00 for 8 oz., $1.60 for 303s and 
$8.50 for tens. There appears to be suf- 
ficient supplies of standard cuts around 
to care for requirements and these are 
selling only in a routine manner at $1.25 
for 3083s and $6.50 for tens. 


CORN—So far the anticipated im- 
provement in fancy corn prices has not 
made an appearance and recent sales 
have only been so so. However, buyers 
here report they are not too happy with 
the kind of standard corn that is offered 
and they are finding it necessary to re- 
sort to considerable shopping to locate 
the proper quality. Standard cream 
golden is currently selling here at $1.05 
for 308s and $7.50 for tens with extra 
standard at $1.15 and $8.00 while fancy 
is going at $1.37% and $9.00. 


KRAUT—This item continues to sell 
very well and the big promotion coming 
up next month is expected to further 
stimulate sales. Low priced offerings out 
of New York that had adversely affected 
Wisconsin canners seem to have dried up 
and prices from that area are now 
higher. Local canners are holding at 
$1.02% for 303s, $1.12% for 2s, $1.40 
for 2%s and $4.75 for tens. 


APPLESAUCE—The market now is 
quiet compared to previous activity but 
supplies are tight and prices are very 
firm. Chicago buyers prefer New York 
sauce for their top labels and very little 
if anything is being offered. However, 
sales and shipments during November 
and December were very heavy as buyers 
attempted to cover ahead and canners 
are not concerned about the present lull. 
Last sales reported here out of New 
York were on the basis of $1.90 for fancy 
303s and $10.00 for tens. 


CITRUS—Florida canners are still 
having their difficulties insofar as orange 
juice is concerned as production is down 


THE CANNING TRADE 


from last year with little possibility o/ 
making up ground during the balance of 
the season. The mid-season crop is fast 
disappearing and if canners are to com- 
pete with concentrators for the Valencia 
pack prices will have to advance sub- 
stantially. In the meantime, current quo- 
tations are unchanged at $2.50 for 46 oz. 
orange, $2.15 to $2.20 for blended and 
$1.85 to $1.90 for grapefruit juice. 


WEST COAST FRUITS—Cocktail con- 
tinues to lead the parade and shelf sizes 
are firm at a bottom of $3.30 for 2% 
choice and $2.12% for 303s with some 
canners already at higher levels. Chicago 
buyers are making forward commitments 
on cocktail as they expect these ground 
floor prices to move upward shortly. Tens 
are unobtainable and the trade are very 
unhappy. Fruit salad has also moved 
very well with only limited supplies of- 
fered at $1.67% for fancy 8 oz., $2.90 
for 303s, $4.60 for 2%s and $16.25 for 
tens. Excellent pear sales are expected 
to be further stimulated by an industry 
wide promotion due to break in the near 
future. Meanwhile, the trade are finding 
it necessary to do considerable shopping 
to find the sizes and counts they demand. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Off To Atlantic City—Citrus Crop Off— 
No. 10 Peaches Short—Close Clean-up In 
Pears — Applesauce Demand Continues — 
New Pickle Items—Tomato List On Weak 
Side—Fish Situation Complicated 


By “Berkeley” 
Berkeley, Calif., Jan. 21, 1954 


THE SITUATION—There has _ been 
quite a hegira of West Coast canners, 
brokers and wholesale grocers to Atlantic 
City to attend the conventions in these 
respective fields and this will be even 
more in evidence next week, with many 
making the trip at the last minute by 
air. Sales for the new year to date seem 
to be running ahead of those of a year 
ago, with shipments making an espe- 
cially good showing. Many of the orders 
being received call for deliveries as 
quickly as possible, indicating that stocks 
of distributors are low. Two happenings 
of late that are especially pleasing to the 
trade has been the general rain that has 
come to California, relieving a serious 
drought condition, and the settlement of 
the strike in the plants of the Conti- 
nental and American can companies. 


CITRUS—One of the first crop reports 
from the California Crop Reporting 
Service to make its appearance in the 
new year has been one covering citrus 
crops for the 1953-54 season. The fore- 
cast is for an orange crop of 37,300,000 
boxes, against one of 45,530,000 boxes 
for the previous crop year, and 38,410,- 
000 boxes for the 1951-52 year. The crop 
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MARKET NEWS 


‘or the five commercial producing States 
is estimated at 127,050,000 boxes. Pro- 
iuction of grapefruit is estimated at 
».260,000 boxes, or less than last year, 
with that of lemons placed at 13,000,000 
boxes, or the largest since the 1950-51 
crop year. 


PEACHES—While the lists of Cali- 
fornia eanners indicate a closely sold-up 
condition on some items in cling peaches 
the storage is confined largely to items 
in the No. 10 size. Outside of this stocks 
are fairly well balanced, although some 
in the trade would like to have more in 
the No. 303 size and less in No. 2%s. 
Prices are being well maintained, with 
most strictly choice fruit moving at 
$2.50 for No. 2% halves. Fancy in this 
size is largely priced at $2.75, with some 
sales reported of late at $2.80. Sales of 
standards are quite generally reported at 
$2.30. A hearing is being held this week 
at Sacramento on a proposed marketing 
order to cover the seasons 1954 to 1957. 
The order would be a flexible one to 
cover such contingencies as_ distaster 
from frost, and the like. The order 
would also cover the freezing of cling 
peaches, 


PEARS — The movement of Bartlett 
pears has been a very satisfactory one 
and this is one item in fruits on which 
a very close cleanup will very likely be 
made. Most sales of late seem to be on 
the basis of $3.75 for No. 2% fancy, 
$3.45 for choice and $3.20 for standard. 
Some small lots of the latter move at 
times at $3.15. The No. 303 size is in 
marked demand in pears, with choice 
selling at $2.20 and standard at $2.00. 


APPLESAUCE—Applesauce continues 
in marked demand but little is available 
from first hands in this market. Most 
of the offerings made here in recent 
weeks have been of small lots packed from 
fruit brought in from the Pacific North- 
west and British Columbia. Last sales of 
‘ancy No. 803 reported here were at 
*1.85-$1.95 for Gravensteins. 


CARROTS—Carrots of California pack 
have been moving under featured brands 
at $1.40 for No. 303 glass and at $7.00 
for No. 10 tin, both items being diced. 
The mil winter has kept carrots in good 
condition in the ground. 


_PICKLES—The California Packing 
Corpors’ion recently announced two new 


tems i» its pickle line, Del Monte Barbe- 
ve Re’ h and Del Monte Sweet Mustard 
pickles. It is noted here that pickles 
“re no longer regarded as a seasonal 
tem, av in the not too distant past. In- 


tead, t'<y sell freely through the year 
vith the demand growing steadily. 


PUM! KIN—With the advent of real 
vinter \\eather, sales of pumpkin have 
icked uy of late. Pacific Coast pack is 


a t $1.15 for No. 303 and $1.65 
or NO, 2le, 
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TOMATOES — The tomato list con- 
tinues on the weak side, taken on the 
whole, with emphasis on tomato prod- 
ucts. However, the situation seems more 
hopeful, with some of the very low prices 
withdrawn. Tomato juice is quite 
strongly held, with No. 2 fancy moving 
at $1.05-$1.10, 46-0z. at $2.25-$2.35 and 
No. 10, at $4.50-$4.60. Fancy solid pack 
tomatoes are also firmly held. 


FISH—The canned fish situation on 
the West Coast is getting more and more 
complicated and with the price of meat 
through the country steadily going down 
and the price of fish going up the market 
for the latter is held by some to be in 


AMERICAN FOOD BASKET 


(Continued from Page 9) 


Fresh strawberries—about 50 per cent 
fewer, but about 200 per cent more 
frozen strawberries. 

Among other fresh items, we are eat- 
ing double our 1939 consumption of avo- 
cados and 40 per cent more lettuce. 
Canned pickles are up 70 per cent while 
canned fruit cocktail and fruit for salad 
consumption are up 100 per cent. 


The trend toward more and more salad 
eating is apparent in these figures, and, 
no doubt, in the figures of the salad 
eaters as well. Clearly, American men 
have rapidly discarded their one-time 
prejudice against salads in general and 
have joined their wives in a salad “spree” 
of steadily growing proportions. 


NATION’S DIET IS HEALTHIER 


The statistics also explain why calorie 
consumption per person has remained 
about the same for the 14-year period 
while nutritive intake has gone up sub- 
stantially. Protein consumption is up 7 
per cent, calicum 12 per cent, thiamine 
29 per cent, iron 19 per cent, riboflavin 
24 per cent and niacin 26 per cent. 

All this means that the nation’s diet is 
substantially healthier on the whole and 
will continue to improve, thanks to con- 
tinuing advances all along the “Life 
Line of America” from farmer through 
processor and distributor to the home- 
maker’s table. And thanks also to our 
growing knowledge of nutritign. 

The healthier diet answers the seeming 
paradox of a people eating more food 
per capita, yet qualifying for the new 
clothing fashions demanding natural 
slenderness. Americans are eating less 
of the fattening foods, more of the body- 
building proteins and protective foods. 
Obesity, the life shortener, must decline 
as Americans continue to upgrade their 
diets and pay more attention to their 
calorie intake. 

Yesterday’s diet luxuries are today’s 
necessities. Today’s luxuries will be to- 
morrow’s necessities. And at the rate we 
are moving it will be an early tomorrow. 
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danger. Canners are now paying fisher- 
men $340 a ton for bluefin tuna, $310 
for skipjack and $350 for yellowfin, or 
$30 a ton more than the 1953 price. The 
price has been going up for several years 
and the heavy fishing is depleting the 
nearby fishing grounds. Fishing for sar- 
dines has been a near failure the last 
two years and a steady decrease is noted 
in the catch of mackerel. Keen interest 
is being displayed by the trade in the 
promotion soon to be launched by the 
canned salmon industry to stimulate in- 
terest in this product, once so pepular. 


DRAFTSMAN WANTED 


Packaging Machine Manu- 
facturer seeks experienced 
man in Baltimore area. 40 
hour, 5day week. State 
age, experience and salary 
desired. Adv. 5415, The 
Canning Trade. 20S. Gay 
St., Baltimore 2, Md. 


THE NATION’S VINERS USE 


BERRY CANVAS 


Originators and patentees of 


NEW “BERRY” VINER APRONS 
ENDLESS (to fit any viner) SPLIT TYPES 


VINER APRONS 
UNDERCARRIERS 
CURTAINS 


Specialists in Canvas for 
The Canning and Freezing Industries 


BERRY CANVAS GOODS 


INCORPORATED 
Coast To Coast Service 


123 DELANCEY ST. 
PHILADELPHIA 6, PA. 
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(Spot prices per dozen F.O.B. 
cannery unless otherwise 


specified.) 
VEGETABLES 
ASPARAGUS 
Calif. All Green, Fey., No. 2 
Colossal 4.30 
Mammoth 3.90 
Medium /Small 3.75 
3.40-3.50 
Center Cuts 1.80 
Fey. Gr. Tip & Wh. No. 2 
Lg./Med. 3.45 
Med./Small 3.40 
Cut Spears 3.25 
Midwest, All Gr., Cuts, & Tips 
Pic. 1.75-1.80 
No. 300 2.25-2.35 
BEANS, STrRINGLEsS, GREEN 
MARYLAND 
Fey., Fr. Style, 8 oz. ........ 1.05-1.07% 
No. 303 1.65-1.75 
No. 2 1.90-2.00 
No. 10 9.00-9.25 
Fey., Cut Ung., No. 308......1.60-1.75 
Ex. Std., Cut Gr., 8 072. ........ .90-.95 
No. 3038 85-1.55 
No. 10 7.50-8.25 
Std., Cut, Gr., No. 303.......... 1.20-1.45 
No. 10 7.00-7.50 
New York 
No. 3808 1.80 
4 sv., 308 1.70 
Std. No. 803 1.40 
WISCONSIN 
Fey., Cut, No. 308, 3 sv.........1.85-1.90 
No. 10, 3 sv. ...... --9.75-10.25 
Ex. Std., No. 303 1.45-1.55 
» Cut, DUB 1.25-1.35 
7.00-7.25 
No. 10 6.50-7.00 
FLORIDA 
Ex. Std., Cut Gr. No. 3038.........0.0 1.35 
Std. Cut Gr. No. 303............ ba 


Texas, fcy., wh., No. 303... 


No. 10 9 50-11. 00 
Fey. Cut, 1, 2, 3 sv., No. 303........ 1.75 
No. 10 9.00 
Ex. Std., Cut, 4 sv., No. 10.......... 7.25 
Std. Cut, No. 303 1.15 
No. 10 6.50 
BEANS, LIMA 
No. 303, Sm. Gr 2.35 
No. 10 13.00 
Midwest, Fey., Small Gr., 
No. 303 2.20 
Medium 2.00 
BEETS 
Md., Fey. cut, Diced 308s........ -90-.95 
Fey., Sliced No. 303 1.10-1.15 
WISCONSIN 
No. 1.15-1.20 
No. 6.00-6.25 
Diced, No. 303 -95 
No. 10 4.75-5.25 
Cut, No. 303 -95 
No. 10 4.75-5.25 
No. 10, Whole, 9.50 
80/0 7.50 
60/0 6.50 
N. Y. Fey., Cut & Diced 308s...... .90 
1.12%-1.15 
Texas, fcy., St., No. 1.10 
No. 10 5.25 
Fey., Cut & Diced, No. 3038.......... . 95 
No. 10 4.75 
CARROTS 
Wis., Fancy., Diced, 
No. 303 1.15 
No. 10 5.75-6.00 
Md., Fey., Diced, No. 308....1.05-1.10 
No. 10 5.50-6.00 
-75 
No. 303 1.15 
No. 10 5.95 
Texas, Fey., Sl. or Diced, 
No. 803 1.15 
CORN— 
East 
Shoepeg, Fcy., No. 308 ........ 1.70-1.75 
No. 10 10.00 
Fey., Gold., W.K., 8 o2z.....1.05-1.071%4 
No. 8038 1.60-1.70 
10.00-10.25 


-80-1.45 


Ex. Std., No. 808 


NO. BOB 1.15-1.20 
No. 10 
Fey., Gold., C.S., No. 308....1.40-1.45 
No. 10 7.50-8.25 
BNO. BOB 1.05-1.10 
No. 10 7.25-7.50 
MIDWEST 
W.K. Gold., Fey., 8 02. 1.00 
1.4214-1.50 
12 oz. Vac. 1.55 
No. 10 9.25-9.50 
12 oz. Vac. 1.40 
No. 303 1.15-1.35 
No. 10 8.50-8.75 
1.10-1.15 
C.S. Gold., Fey., 8 oz. . 
1.35-1.45 
No. 10 
No. 303 1.15-1. 30 
No. 10 8.00-8.75 
No. 10 7.50 
Co. Gent. W.K., Fey., 8 oz. ....1.12% 
No. 303 
No. 10 10.25 
CS: ORs: 1.05 
No. 303 1.55-1.65 
No. 10 9.75-10.25 
PEAS 
MARYLAND ALASKAS 
B ORs. 1.30 
No, 303 1.95 
3 sv., No. 303 1.65 
Ex. Std., $3 sv., No. 308........ 1.40-1.45 
4 sv. No. 303 1.35 
No. 10 7.00-7.35 
Std., 4 sv. No. 1.20-1.25 
No. 10 6.75-7.00 
MARYLAND SWEETS 
No. 303 1.30-1.35 
No. 10 7.50 
Std., Ungr., No. 308............. 1.15-1.20 
No. 10 7.00 
New SWEETS 
Fey., 1 & 2 av., No. 308...........000 2.35 
3 sv., No. 303 01.90 
1.75 
No. 10 7.85-8.00 
Ex. Std., 3 sv., No. 308 ......1.55-1.60 
4 sv. 1.45-1.55 
Ungraded 1.40 
5 sv. 1.35-1.40 
MIDWEST ALASKAS 
No. 303 2.40-2.50 
No. 303 1.90 
1.60-1.6214 
No. 10 9.25-9.50 
No. 303 1.40-1.45 
No. 10 8.25-8.50 
1.30-1.35 
No. 10 7.25-7.50 
Std., 4 sv. 1.25 
No. 10 6.75-7.00 
MIDWEST SWEETS 


Fey., 8 sv., 8 oz. .. -1.05-1.10 


No. 303 1.60-1.65 
No. 10 9.25-9.50 
No. 10 8.50 
No. 303 1.50 
No. 10 8.75-9.00 
Ex, Std., 2 sv., No. 808........0csse 1.65 


Ex. Std., 3 sv., No. 303. 


Ex. Std., 4 sv., No. 303... 

Ex. Std., Ung., 8 oz. 
No. 303 
No. 10 7.50-7.75 

Std., Ungr., No. 308............. 1.15-1.20_ 
7.00-7.25 

POTATOES, SWEET 

Md., Fey., Sy. Pack 8 o2z....... 1.20-1.25 
No. 21% 2.85-2.95 
No. 3 Squat 2.60-2.80 
No. 10 9.75-10.50 
No. 3 Vac. 2.45-2.50 

Texas, Wh., No. 2, Syssccsscesseresees 1.90 


CANNED FOOD PRICES 


PUMPKIN 
Midwest, Fey., No. 95 
No. 2% 1.40 
No. 10 4.85-5.00 
SAUERKRAUT 
Midwest, Fey., No. 303 .......s0000 1.05 
1.15 
No. 1.45 
4.85 
214° 1.25-1.35 
SPINACH 
No. 303 1,20-1.30 
No. 2 1.30-1.40 
No. 2% 1.65-1.80 
No. 10 5.50-6.00 
Ozark, Fcy., No. 303............ -95-1.00 
1.45-1.50 
No. 10 4.25-4.50 
No. 303 1.07% 
No. 2% 1.45-1.50 
No. 10 4.50-4.75 
TOMATOES 
Md., Ex. Std., No. 303.......... 1.45-1.50 
No. 2 1.50-1.60 
No. 2% 2.25 
No. 10 7.75-8.00 
-90-.95 
No. 303 1.15-1.30 
No. 2 1.25-1.40 
No. 2% 1.80-2.00 
No. 10 6.50-7.00 
INDIANA, Fey., Whole, No. 2 2.40-2.50 
No. 2% 3.00-3.15 
No. 9.50 
Ex. Std, 1.15 
No. 803 1.35-1.40 
No. 2 1.45-1.65 
No. 2% 2.40 
No. 10 7.75-8.25 
Std., No. 1 1.00 
No. 303 1.20-1.25 
No. 2 1.25-1.40 
No. 2% 2.00 
No. 10 6.50-7.00 
New York, Fey., No. 2.25 
Ex. Std., No. 303 mF 
Ex. Std., 1.75 
No. 21% 2.40-2.60 
No. 10 9.25-10.00 
Calif., Fey., S.P., No. 303....1.65-1.70 
No. 2 2.00 
No. 2% 2.50 
No. 10 9.00 
Ex. No. 808 1.40-1.45 
No. 1.65 
No. “4 2.10-2.15 
No. 10 7.75-8.00 
Std., No. 303 1.25 
No. 2 1.45-1.50 
No. 2% 1.80 
No. 10 6.75-7.00 
Ozarks, Std., No. 303 1.22% 
Florida, Std., No. 1.20 
No. 10 6.75-7.00 
No. 1.25 
No. 6.25 
TOMATO “CATSUP 
No. 10 9.15 
No. 10 10.00 
No. 10 9.50 
TOMATO PASTE (Per Case) 
No. 10 11,25 
TOMATO PUREE 
6.50 
No. 10 6.50 
No. 10 6.75 
FRUITS 
APPLE SAUCE 
No. 303 1.85-2.00 
10.00-10.25 
No. 10 Apples 12.25 
Calif. (gravensteins) 
1.70-1.85 
No. 10 10.00 
No. 10 9.00 
APRICOTS 
No. 10 11.76 


CHERRIES 
R.S.P., Water No. 303.......... 2.10-2.15 
No. 2 2.35-2.50 
12.75-13.00 
4,104.35 
14.25-15.25 
Choice, & oz 1.35 
No. 2% 3.85-4.00 
13.00-14.00 
Calif., R.A., Fey., No. 2%%..4.25-4.35 
No. 10 14.00 
Std., No. 2% 3.60 

COCKTAIL 
No. 21% 3.45-3.60 
No. 10 13.75 
12,50-13.25 

PEACHES 
Calif., Cling, Fey., No. 303 ..1.85-1.95 


2.80-2.85 
00-10.40 


1.70-1.721% 
2.50-2.55 
1.60-1.65 
2.35-2.40 
8.40-8.50 
Pie, No. 9.00-9.50 
PEARS 
Calif, No. 246, Fyn. 3.80-3.90 
Choice 3.45-3.50 
Std. 3.15-3.20 
No. 808, Fey, 
Choice 2.30 
Std. 2.00 
No. 10 Fey 18.25-13.75 
Choice ...... 2.50-12.75 
11.50-11.75 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., Sl., No. 2.......... 2.80 
No, 2% 3.20 
No. 10 12.40 
No. 2% 2.85-2.95 
No. 10 9.60 
No. 2% 2.85 
No. 10 11.80 
Std., Half Slices, No. 2............0 2.15 
No. 2% 


PRUNE PLUMS 


JUICES 
CITRUS, BLENDED 
GRAPEFRUIT 
ORANGE 
46 oz. 2.35-2.50 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., No. 1.14 
46 oz. 2.39 
No. 10 
TOMATO 
46 oz. 2.10-2.40 
Ind. 1, 20 
46 oz. 2.40 
46 oz. 2.10-2.35 
No. 10 4.50-4.60 
FISH 
SALMON—PEr 
Alaska, Red, No. IT......... 27.00-28.00 
14's 17.00-18.00 
Medium, Red, No. IT......... 20.00-21.00 
Pink, Tall, No. 1 
10.00-10.50 
Chums, 13.00-14.00 
14's 8.00-8.50 
SARDINES—Per CAsE 
Maine, 4 Oil keyless ............ 8.00-8.50 
TUNA—PER CASE 
Fey., White Meat, — 
Fey., Light Meat, 14's 16.35 
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